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indulgences such as that of 1095 were entirely exceptional, ami in the
nature of things could proceed only from the highest ecclesiastical
authority, partial indulgences increased in number throughout the twelfth
century and became general towards its end. By such grants places of
pilgrimage, especially Rome and Compostela, benefited, churches and
hospitals swelled their fabric funds, and minor works of a quasi-religious
nature, such as bridge-building, profited. The principle of redeeming
penance by the payment of money as nominal alms was, in fact, extended
to the need of money for pious objects, to be collected from the faithful
by the sale of assurances of spiritual compensation.

The full theory of the resources which were drawn upon for these
grants was not formulated until the thirteenth century; but Urban II's
plenary grant was prefaced by the statement that it was made with full
trust in the mercy of God and of the apostles Peter and Paul. Belief in
the communion of saints and in a common fund made up of their merits,
which could be transfeiTed to supply the defects of contrite sinners,
influenced the contributions to religious foundations which, as we have
seen, were repaid by the prayers of the communities so endowed. The
doctrine of the illimitable treasury of the merits of Christ and the saints,
however, which produced such an effect upon the grant of indulgences as
time went on, that their wide and unqualified assurances put confession
and penance altogether in the shade, was not yet understood, though it
existed in embryo. The value of the merits and prayers of the saints to
those who invoked their help, and the virtue exercised by their relics
were of course matters of common belief; and no one had such an influence
upon promoting the veneration due to them as Gregory the Great But
it was not for centuries after his day that their merits were explicitly
recognised as a vast capital sum which could be used to any extent by
constituted authority for the removal of sin and the remission of the pains
t of purgatory. As this doctrine advanced, the indulgence, still regarded
theoretically as an equivalent for the penance enjoined by the confessor,
assumed the character of a means of liberation from sin as well as from
its penalty, and the satisfaction which atoned for that penalty was
superseded, at any rate in popular thought, by release from the penalty
itself.

Thus the indulgence was capable of a construction which weakened the
effect of the sacrament of Penance. Confession of sin and absolution were
in fact reduced to a formality which qualified at best for the receipt of
an indulgence; and indulgences, freely put on sale in the hands of licensed
traders, became a formidable bar to the proper working of the penitential
system of the Church. The Lateran Council, in its insistence upon the
duty of confession and penance, foresaw the danger of the unlimited grant
of indulgences, and, in two of its canons, the sixtieth and the sixty-second,
attempted to put it under restriction. The first of these condemned the
encroachments of abbots upon the episcopal authority, and mentioned
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